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man, and 'high' in a later sense of the word also, as his
version of the Communion Office shows, a Non-Juror
'outlawed for having absolved upon the scaffold two^of
the Jacobites who had been condemned for their part
in a plot to assassinate William. His work, and later
Law's Absolute Unlawfulness of Stage Entertainment
(1716), bear out what I suggested in an earlier
lecture, that in their condemnation o? the theatre
the Puritans were only extreme exponents of the
feeling of stricter Christians. To the Christian
Church the stage has always been somewhat of a
problem. But it is also a proof of the fact that the
Puritans were not the only guardians of morality as
they boasted, and text-books have taught us. To
Evelyn the Puritan preachers seemed to be more
intent on high points of doctrine and small points
of ritual than on conduct; the Anglican Church a
better guardian of sober morality.

In almost every respect Collier's work is superior
to Prynne's, especially in the opening parts. Collier
allows, as Prynne would never have done, that the
drama has, at least theoretically, a function to fulfil :
'The business of Plays is to recommend Virtue, and
discountenance Vice; to show the uncertainty of
Human Greatness, the sudden turns of Fate, the
Unhappy Conclusions of Violence and Injustice. It
is to expose the Singularities of Pride and Fancy, to
make Folly and Falsehood contemptible, and to
bring everything that is 111 under Infamy and
Neglect/ This, whatever we may think of it, is the
line of defence taken earlier by those who, such as
Sidney, Heywood, Randolph, opposed the condemna-
tion of Reynolds, Stubbes, and the rest. The pity is
that Collier somewhat illogically seems at the end of
his essay to retreat from this position and endorse
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